THE   CITY  OF   LAR
Abbas. As there had been no spring rains for two or three
years at least the few wells were dry, and the cisterns
were nearly empty. Passing caravans of camels and
donkeys invariably camped upon the collecting ground,
and the water in every cistern was consequently covered
with heavy green scum and masses of camel dung and
the rotting bodies of half-fledged blue rock pigeons that
had fallen from nests in the roof. We had to filter it
through our shirts before even our two animals would
drink it. Luckily, however, wre had taken a waterskin
with us and, after the first two days, we filled it whenever
we could, at some tank which held water slightly less
offensive to eye, nose, and palate. For a fortnight we
seldom had anything else to drink, but were none the
worse for the experience.
In the first days of April we reached Lar, a town
which no European had visited, so far as we could
ascertain, since another British officer, Stack,1 had passed
through twenty-five years earlier. The town was more
prosperous in 1907 than he had found it; the covered
bazaar and splendid cistern, which he had seen in ruins,
was in good repair, and trade was flourishing. The fort
and walls which were in his day the outstanding features
of the town were no longer to be seen. The Khan of
Lar, AM Quli Khan, received us hospitably. Like his
father, as described by Stack, he was 'a tall powerfully
built man, dignified and orthodox, decorous in apparel,
stately in speech, courteous in demeanour; his dress half
Arab'. For three days we were his guests: we went to
the hammam, an institution known to Englishmen as a
* Turkish* bath but, in fact, Persian in origin, and were
pleasantly surprised at its cleanly appearance and seemly
arrangement. Our dirty clothes were washed and dried
while we waited. The Khan sent his son to keep us
company, and a light meal was served us in the cold
1 Six Months in Persia (1882).